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of this kind, be kept within bounds. But when it can be made so 
practical as it is here one cannot help, for the sake of the work of 
social reform, wishing for an additional chapter upon the spiritual 
basis of social and individual life. 



John MacCunn. 



University College, Liverpool. 



Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Zweiter-Band. Von 
Georg Simmel. Berlin: W. Hertz, 1893. Pp. vii., 426. 

The author's stand-point with regard to the elaboration of the 
particular ethical concepts into a systematic whole is again made 
unmistakably apparent in this, the second volume of his work. It 
might be called a negative stand-point.* Respecting all the various 
ethical concepts which he has exhaustively criticised, Simmel says, 
" I have thus endeavored to show in my present inquiries that every 
one of these fundamental ethical ideas includes a number of hetero- 
geneous contents and meanings, that they are partly the rough sum- 
mings up of the phenomena, partly mere names for them, names 
which, in consequence of the illusion of which Platonism is the 
typical example, have been taken for explanatory causes." In- 
stead of a " science" of Ethics, Simmel calls for a study of the 
given phenomena of the moral life. To use an expression of 
G. Th. Fechner's, what he wants is "ethics from below," rather 
than "ethics from above." 

It is the same demand which has long since received recognition 
in other branches of science ; in political economy, for instance, 
where the historical school opposes this method to the old system- 
atic treatment of economics. It is the demand for induction, as 
opposed to the self-sufficiency of system-making deduction. For 
example : " The history of English factory legislation," says Sim- 
mel, " is a better means of teaching the relation between Egoism 
and Altruism than the most acute analysis of these ideas. The 
relation of Religion and Morality cannot be so clearly revealed by 
any philosophic construction, however sympathetic, as by an ethno- 
logical inquiry into their origins and the mutual influence which 
they exerted upon each other in their earliest forms." 

Starting from this critical point of view, and with the deliberate 

* See review of vol. i. In the Journal of October, 1892. 
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purpose of proving that the fundamental ethical ideas are differently 
interpreted and treated according to the psychological process 
which contributed to their formation, the author discusses in his 
Second Volume the "Categorical Imperative," "Freedom," 
"Unity and Conflict of Ends." His criticism is acute and de- 
veloped in an interesting manner, but what he sets out to establish 
thereby is not really proved. In order to demonstrate that the most 
subtle analysis of the ideas Egoism and Altruism does not materially 
assist us, it was incumbent on Simmel to show that such analysis 
leads to no profitable results whatever. And yet in his own inquiry 
into the idea of Freedom, Simmel himself reaches decidedly posi- 
tive conclusions, such as he by no means could ever have drawn 
directly from a study of English factory legislation or other con- 
crete phenomena of the moral life. If Simmel really has so much 
confidence in the truth of his moral principle of the maximum of 
freedom : " act so that the freedom you exercise, together with 
that which your act enables or allows others to exercise, may be a 
maximum of freedom" (and certainly he endeavors in various ways 
to demonstrate the truth of this maxim) — does he not thereby fur- 
nish the most convincing proof that one may arrive at tangible results 
by means of a thorough critical examination and elaboration of 
ideas ? 

Even admitting, as we can hardly avoid doing, that " any attempts 
to base morality upon a single principle is at bottom nothing but a 
symbolization of the ethical status quo" — nevertheless, the setting 
up of such a point of view is of the greatest methodical impor- 
tance so long as we do not possess the data of moral experience em- 
pirically acquired and scientifically arranged. And we are as yet 
far from possessing such data. 

The whole book is very interesting and suggestive, and especially 
the discussion on the antinomy involved in the problem of respon- 
sibility. " Neither from freedom nor from determination can re- 
sponsibility be deduced without contradiction." But how if we 
should reverse the matter ? What it is to be responsible we know. 
"An individual is responsible or accountable when the punitive 
reaction following his act accomplishes in him the object of punish- 
ment." This is the first point to be attended to, the point from 
which we must start. And we can then go on and say that " he is 
free who can successfully be held responsible, while he is not free 
who cannot be so held." This is carefully worked out by Simmel. 
"To be sure, here, too, he posits a true innermost self," that is, an 
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idea, which has only been won by process of abstraction from inner 
experience.* 

But even if these psychological deductions should not always 
commend themselves to entire approbation, no one can read this 
book without finding in it much to stimulate his own critical think- 
ing and to incite him to further effort in the same direction. 

J. HlMMELBAUR. 

Vienna. 



The Study of Ethics : A Syllabus. By John Dewey. Printed 
for the Author by the Inland Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1894. Pp. 151. 

In a prefatory note Professor Dewey explains that this Syllabus 
was prepared for the use of his students, the edition of his " Out- 
lines of Ethics" having been exhausted. Informal as is this pub- 
lication, which is precisely what the title indicates, viz., a sylla- 
bus of lecture-notes, the value always attaching to our author's 
work, however got into shape, justifies some account of the little 
book here. It supplements and extends the "Outlines," which 
were reviewed in this Journal at their appearance. 

The subject-matter of ethical theory is defined as "judgment 
concerning the value of conduct." This value must not be judged, 
however, according to any "absolute or separate ideal" (p. 34). 
A customary defect of the moralist has been to " split the self into 
two selves, and attribute the impulses and appetites to one, the 
actual urgent self, and the ideal to another self, a higher or rational 
or spiritual self in general." This is what Kant did. Green, 
although recognizing "the objection to splitting the self," was 
still guilty of separating too much the "whole self" as the ideal 
from "any possible development of the particular impulse as such. " 
But all such theories make " a dualism, practically unbridgeable, 
between the moral and the scientific phases of our experience." 
But fact and ideal must not be thus sundered. "Recognition of 
value is not denial of science," — i.e., the ethical point of view is 
not essentially opposed to the physical point of view, but is merely 
a fuller account of the whole truth about those very facts of ex- 
perience of whose contents the physical sciences give their own 
relatively abstract description. 

* And here, too, our author travels along lines the purely subjective validity 
of which he has just been setting forth. 



